Contemporary Personalities
From Mr. Asquith, as the head of the Government, I never received anything but great courtesy, consideration, and loyalty to a subordinate colleague. Loyalty to   the  Members  of his  Government  and Party has always been his distinguishing characteristic.    He will  support them even when they are manifestly in   the wrong.    But every virtue may degenerate into a vice, and such a tendency may easily produce a clique.   And a clique, however well intentioned, is a thing which stands between a man and the opinion of the world—particularly if^ that opinion be harsh and therefore dangerous.   It was under the influence of those who surrounded him that, in 1916, Mr. Asquith went blindly to his doom. Yet in the early days of the struggle his calmness, his refusal to be hustled into measures which would have broken the united front of the nation, were a priceless   asset.    His   judgment   was   the •main  in-fluence which enabled Conscription, in the teeth of his  special protege Sir John Simon,  to be carried by public acclaim.    Had he failed the Empire must have   perished.     And   when   the   trend   of   events marched  past  him,  and ultimately  over  him,  the conflict  reached  an  intensity  almost  unknown  to history.   The nation was thoroughly broken to all the works  of war.    Sacrifice had already reached such a point that all that the people demanded was action, action, action, and victory at any cost.
The Whig side of Mr. Asquith's temperament could not acclimatise itself to this hectic and feverish atmosphere. He had been steeped too long in I caution and compromise to fling a life-habit away ilike a garment. The phrase " Wait and see " was, no doubt, used against; him unfairly, in the sense
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